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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM, VISCOUNT MELBOURNE, 
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My Lord, 

I TAKE upon me, without having sought 
permission, to dedicate to you these volumes 
from no motives but those of high personal 
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integrity of those public principles which so 
eminently distinguish your Lordship as a 
statesman. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE following Letters are published with the 
view of making the Austrian Dominions 
better known to the British People; and 
especially of removing from public opinion the 
fidlades which prejudice or injustice has long 
led western Europe to entertain with respect 
to the people^ manners^ and government of 
that great empire. 

The position which the several nations imder 
the government of Austria occupy on the face 
of Europe, their abundant natural resources, 
and the good disposition of the people gene- 
rally towards England, are such considerations 
as would render a mutual and far more ex- 
tended bond of political and social union 
between the British and Austrian empires of 
the most important advantage to both. 

The views which the Author will be found 



VIU ADVERTISEMENT. 

to entertain are sketched from a familiar, and^ 
he trusts^ honest acquaintance with the subject. 
For reasons which it is unnecessary to particu- 
larize^ he has declined to prefix his name to 
these volumes. 
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Page 88, bottom line text, for Ferdinand read Francis ; 
and first line note, for the nephew read and 
nephew ; and second line, delete and. 

,9 113, line 12, for Vertoren read Verloren, 

„ 169, line 3 from bottom, for supreme recorder of 
falsehood, as history caUs him, read as his 
history, the supreme recorder of falsehood 
calls him, 

„ 301, line 8, delete that on his. 

„ „ line 10, delete it. 

VOL. IL 

Page 2, line 21, for are not governed, read when not 
restrained, 

„ 2, line 22, delete hut. 

„ 8, line 10, for cherished and obedient children, as long 
as they continue to he his, read cherished, so 
long as they continue to be his obedient children. 
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LETTER I. 

THE JOURNEY. 

Vienna, 1886. . 

Here we are at last^ my dear friend, in the 
magnificent capital of Austria. On leaving Lon- 
don, I promised, that to relieve myself from the 
dry Inmes of statistics, which have for some time 
engaged my labours, I would send you sketchy 
notes of the coimtries we should travel over;— 
of men and things as they are to be viewed, — 
without the bias of religious or national pre- 
judice. Our tour through France you have; 
and I have sent you a description of our agree- 
able tipplings, and dippings, at Baden, and of 
oor ramblings in the Black Forest, and Wiirt* 
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2 THE JOUBNEY. 

temberg. Take pare of those scraps^ for, when 
I am only fit for book-making, I may, with a 
little invention, weave them into a very sub- 
stantial work. A full account of our delightful 
wanderings since I wrote you from Munich, — 
that showy nvBtrojK>lis of sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, would fill a quarto. A few 
posts carried us fr(mi the plain, to which that 
city gives a name, to the foot of the Tyrolian 
Alps. Within an amphitheatre of these, on the 
margin of the romantic Tegem-See, the late 
good Max Joseph, among his many other re- 
forms, caused the transfiguration of an old 
abbey, into a splendid palace for his queen, 
where, as dowager, she now in summer resides, 
and where her hospitaUty is experienced by all 
visiters introduced to her either there or at 
Munich. Above the lake, in the wild valley, 
9xe the baths of Kreuth. Following the road 
beneath the Alps to Chiem-See, on the shores 
of which we w^re overtaken by a tremendous 
thunder-storm, awfully sublime^ amidst such 
^antic scenery,, we then travelled on tq 
Rosenheim (home of the roses), to Reichen- 
haU^ to Bergtesgaden^ and to Koenig-Secj 
through ,a country not surpassed in rich pic- 
twresijue beauty^ and romantic grandeur^ by 



THE JOURNEY. 7 

and rocky alps^ elevated the mind to the sub- 
lime veneration of the Almighty Creator, whose 
creatures below were so innocently rejoicing 
amidst this magnificent landscape. 

It surely cannot be pleasing to the AU-good 
Deity, for us to regret the means of happiness 
which his beneficence spreads before us; we 
find all natare rgoidng when the seasons im- 
fold their delights and beauties. The birds by 
their chirping and singing, yea ! even the fishes 
in their sporting, exhibit their gratitude to 
Beneficence. And so do the people, generally, 
in most parts of continental Europe, when not 
restrained by absurd laws, or by the gloomy 
influence of &natical observances. 
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LETTER II. 



THE JOURNEY CONTINUED. 

On passing over to Austria from Bergtesga- 
den^ a delicious interesting spot^ celebrated also 
for its salt-mines * and extraordinary subter- 
ranean galleries^ we drove amidst romantic 
moimtain scenery, along a rapid torrent, flow- 
ing from the Koenig-See into the Salza. We 
were always told that our baggage would be 
subjected to strict examination by the Austrian 
douaniers, that our books would be taken from 
us, and that we should be heavily fined, if by 
accident, we should have any article prohibited 
or liable to duty. What others have experi- 
enced, I know not. Our carriage with its im- 
perial, boot, &c., entered Austria unsearched ; 
the principal douanier merely asking very 
civilly if we had any article of merchandise to 
enter at the Douane ; and, as to books, (some 
of them. Heaven knows, liberal enough in the 

* See note A, vol. ii. 



30 NORTH AND SOUTH GERMANY. 

It was the want of this unity^ which^ at all 
times of her history^ destroyed the great moral 
and material force of Germany. It still, 
coupled with her anti-commercial system^ en- 
feebles the Austrian empire^ which^ with equal 
natural advantages^ and a population as numer- 
ous as France^ is far weaker than the latter^-^ 
from the diversities^ both of people and lan- 
guage^ being accompanied by separate views 
and feelings. 

France is one nation. The whole population^ 
with trifling exceptions, along the west banks 
of the Rhine, and the Provencial dialects of 
Bretagne and La Vendee, speak the same lan- 
guage. Every Frenchman considers Francie 
the first country in the world ; — and, generally 
speaking, he himself, if the opportimity were 
only aflbrded him, the first of all Frenchmen. 

I will not go so far as an imprejudiced, 
experienced statesman of that country, who 
had lived long in Germany, said to me, not 
long since ; — ^^ You may also add, if there be 
any thing wrong in the universe, it is because 
the Deity created it without having first con- 
sulted a Frenchman/* 

In all great undertakings, especially war, the 
whole French nation, unhappily for the rest of 
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continental Europe, hare always been unani- 
moasy brave, intrepid, enthusiastic on the march, 
and, in the field, fiill of action and fearless of 
danger. Henoe, die otherwise unaccountable 
mililary power and victories of France. 

Of the whole population of the Austrian 
empire, not more than one-fourth are, strictly 
speaking, Germans ; the remaining three-fourths 
are made up of Hungarians, Bohemians, Italians, 
Moravians, &c. ; — ^none of whom have any na- 
ticmal sjrmpathies with Austria. Further, the 
Austrian soldier appears to have no enthusiasm. 
It is impossible that he should, when he has 
no hope either of distinction or honour, as I 
win show hereafter, in an account of the Aus- 
trian army, which I intend sliding you. He 
fights merely as a matter of religious duty, be- 
cause he has sworn to do so. 

In Madame de StaePs admirable work there 
is so much truth r^arding Grermany, that I 
may be pardoned quoting those observations 
which paint forcibly such features of Grerman 
character as are still, and wiU undoubtedly long 
continue to be, truly national ; and also those 
occasional remarks, which, firom the force and 
beauty of their expression, and our. confidence 
in the author's excellence of heart, convey an 
erroneous conclusion, with the conviction of 
reality to thereader, who is not intimately 



46 VIENNA. 

the parapets of the fortifications^ form^ perhaps^ 
a more splendid promenade than that of any 
capital in Europe, yet, Vienna is regularly and. 
strongly fortified. Not that it could, from its 
position, withstand for ten days a formidable 
siege, made by a foreign enemy ; but, as a lead- 
ing Austrian statesman said to me, on meiitiooh 
ing my surprise that the fortifications were not 
levelled, and converted into boulevards, as in 
Paris (in order to give more breadth, airiness, 
and splendour to Vienna), "they are not kept 
up with the idea of being proof against foreign 
attack, but, in the possible event of insur- 
rection, to overawe the populous suburbs/^ 
What absurdity ! if the 340,000 inhabitants of 
the suburbs were to revolt, they would starve 
the 60,000 nobles and shopkeepers within the 
fortifications, into submission or death, in less 
than a fortnight. 



STREETS AND SHOPS. 53 

These river craft have actually large warehouses^ 
with angular roofs, built within them, for storing 
the merchandise they carry. The bridges over 
this branch of the river are thronged and ani- 
mated with carriages and pedestrians passing to 
and fro. In every direction romid Vienna, but 
especially in the Prater and Augarten, you 
have delightful rides and promenades, to which 
I must lead you on a future occasion, as you 
will probably find this letter already sufficiently 
long. 
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LETTER VII. 



THE INNS. 

In Austria the inns are, by many, considered 
inferior to those of North Germany. We have 
not found them altogether so. At Salzburg, 
the young landlady of the ^'^ Drey Allirteriy* 
gave us the names of the hotels her good man 
corresponded with ; and we have not been dis- 
appointed in her recommendations. But, not 
being able to reach the town we proposed stop- 
ping at the first night, we halted at the post- 
house of a village, called Voeckla-bruck ; that 
is, the bridge on the river Voeckla. All over 
Germany, when you find the name of a place 
terminated by brucky you may be sure a river 
€ows through, or close to it. 

The post-house of Voeckla-bruck appeared 
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of Paris; but, although cold weather is ap- 
proaching, there is no idea of having carpets. 
Vienna is said to be very generally infested by 
those little chocolate-coloured gentry, which, in 
the depth of night, leave their lurkuig-places, 
to bleed all who are snoring, or more silently 
reposing beneath feather-bags, sheets, or wad- 
ded coverlets.* 

There are^ I believe, few hotels in the city 
or suburbs, free from those poisonous and dis- 
gusting insects; but, by taking great care in 
regard to beds, and sheets, we have scarcely 
experienced more than the show of an attack. 

* Cotton, wadded between a piece each of cotton and 
coloured silk^ in breadth three feet, and in length five, has, 
where you find the best beds, been substituted in place of 
the feather-bag, to cover you. You may, however, have 
the latter in addition. 
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LETTER VIII. 



LIVING ABROAD. 



From all I observe in the markets^ I am 
persuaded tliat^ with a little management^ and 
especially by renting, unfurnished, one of the 
large, clean suit of apartments in the superb 
Prater-street, Leopoldstadt, which is much 
the same as the Avenue de Neuilly, in the 
Champs Elysees, Paris, a family may live, even 
in a stylish way, cheaper in Vienna, than in 
any other large capital. House-rent is not so 
high as in Paris; servants^ wages much less; 
furniture still cheaper; and a pair of excellent 
Hungarian carriage-horses, worth, for daily use 
in this country, a dozen of English high-breds, 
may be bought for about twenty poimds each ; 
the keep of both will cost about thirty pounds 
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by almost invariably disgraceful and unhappy 
marriages. 

French families of respectable st&ndBng say 
they are very much inconvenienced by the 
residence of an English multitude in Paris, 
who raise the rents of houses, and the price 
of necessaries and luxuriec(. It is true that 
increased demand, long continued, will always, 
by being the cause of multiplying the production 
of commodities, bring prices to their natural 
level ; but the French never consider this, and 
always tell you that the great expense of Jiving 
in Paris is occasioned by the rich English, who 
pay any price the French people choose to 
ask.* 

In Germany, they do not entertain the same 
ideas. EngUsh residents may, by being once 
introduced, not only associate with the most 
respectable families, but enjoy the most friendly 
and sincere intercourse with them. Nor can 
there be a greater error than to say, because 
the Germans make few professions, that they 
are cold and indifferent: far otherwise; they 
feel sincerely ;what they say, and it will go 

♦ Last winter we have heard them go much further, 
Sfiying,. ** You also spoil our charming climate, by your 
abominable custom of burning coal. 
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indeed hard with them to estrange the regard 
t:liey once form. They, at the same time, expect 
tlie same fidelity and truth from others ; parti- 
cidarly from the EngUsh, whom they esteem 
more than they do all other people. 

In Germany, there are not, however, many 
English residents, and these consist only of 
X)ersons engaged commercially in large trading 
towns, and a few families who have resorted to 
t:he comitry, for the purpose of educating their 
children in a cheap country. 

A remarkably intelligent German lady, with 
^'hom my wife formed a most agreeable friend- 
' ship, on one day alluding to the circumstance 
of so many English families residing abroad, 
thousands of whom had actuallv no home in 
England, said, " I cannot comprehend the pos- 
sibihty of voluntary expatriation. Those who 
are sufficiently rich may naturally enough travel 
to see other countries; but to abandon one^s 
native land — oh ! oh ! — ^'twould break my heart 
to think of doing so,^' 
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LETTER IX. 



THE CORONATION. 

Thb court, nobility, and diplomatic corps, 
have all left the metropoUs of the empire a 
fortnight since, for the capital of Bohemia. 
Thousands have flocked from all parts of Ger- 
many to Prague; and, now that the emperor 
has been crowned king of Bohemia, I find that 
I know more about that solemn and pompous 
ceremony, than any of those who, as the French 
say, assisted at the coronation. 

Ever since intermarriages gave the hereditary 
sovereignties of Hungary and Bohemia to the 
dukes of Austria, the coronations of the latter, 
at Possoni, as King of Hungary, and at Prag 
(Prague), as King of Bohemia, have been so- 
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cushion of gold cloth^ and placed on a table 
below the throne. 

" Then began the procession to move to the 
cathedraL 

^^ First, came the chief governor of the state 
(oberst-land-hqfmeister), carrying his staff of 
office, on the top of which was the lion of 
Bohemia, which was made of pm'e gold, and 
standing upright. 

^^ Then followed the chief burg-graf of 
Prague with the crown, which was made of 
scarlet silk velvet, and decked with all its 
diamonds. 

^^ Then came the chief sheriff {oberstland 
richter) carrying the royal golden globe {reichs 
apfel). 

" Then the chief master of the rolls {oberst- 
landschreiben)y carrying the sceptre. 

^^ Then followed the warden of the coronets 
of the nobles, carrying the stola and girdle ; and 
with him was the warden of the knight^s heralr 
dry, carrying the manteL 

^^ Then in the procession were six royal-ini- 
perial {konigliche-kaiserliche) archers, and six 
noble officers of the Hungarian life-guards. At 
the same time, came the royal-imperial chamber- 
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and which is placed on the Bohemian lion^ 
likewise in cornelian^ and in the ring there are 
six fine precious stones. 

^^Then the hereditary standard-bearer of the 
nobles, carrying the standard which is of fine' 
scarlet, and on which there is in gold, the arms 
of Bohemia, and the lion of Bohemia. 

^^Then the standard-bearer of the knights 
banner, which is likewise of fine scarlet, with 
the arms and Hon of Bohemia in silver. 

" Then . the hereditary chamberlain of the 
royal silver. 

*^Then the hereditary surveyor of the kitchen, 
carrying a silvered loaf of bread ; and likewise 
the hereditary chamberlain of the royal trea- 
sure, — ^and, between these two, the hereditary 
carver, carrying a gilded loaf, on which were 
the arms and lion of Bohemia. 

^^ Then the hereditary cup-bearer, carrying a 
gold cask filled with red Bohemian wine, with 
his assistants on his left, carrying silver casks 
filled with white Bohemian wine ; and, on his 
right, the hereditary chief carver, with his in- 
signia of oflSce. 

^^ Then the hereditary governor of the court, 
with his staflF of office. 

^^Then the warden of the knights^ heraldry. 
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wards. The crown was placed on her head 
by the amiable and beautiful Archduchess 
Theresa^ daughter of the Archduke Charles,^ — 
she whom the Duke of Orleans would. have 
been delighted to wed. For the occasion^ she 
became temporary abbess of the Con^vent of 
Ladies. 

As King and Queen of the Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom^ the emperor and empress are to 
be crowned next year, when Milan will be the 
scene of royal festivities, should the cholera not 
reappear. 
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LETTER X. 



THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 

The emperor and empress have returned 
from Prague. Yesterday afternoon, I had oc- 
casion to call at the British embassy, which is 
near the imperial palace. On returning, the 
Kohl-markty a narrow, ever-crowded street, 
which leads to the latter, — the Graben^ — and 
then the street extending to the bridge, crossing 
to Leopoldstadt, were lined with regular troops 
and Burger guards. The latter, let me remark, 
had on red, blue, and white tricolor uniforms. 
They had also each a small green oak branch 
in their caps. 

On asking what was the cause of so unusual 
a sight (for there is no capital, except London, 
in which there is so little military display as 
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LETTER XL 



THE LATE EMPEROR. 

The reign of Francis the Second, embraced 
tlie most turbulent and the most tranquil age 
i^n the history of Europe. 

Little of his real character, — of his intellec- 
tual strength or weakness has been made known. 
Bonaparte, after his marriage with the arch- 
duchess, said to Talleyrand in her hearing, 
^^that as for the vieux ganache, his beau-phe, 
he could be made to comply with any project, 
which he. Napoleon, might entertain.^^ Maria 
LoTiisa did not understand the epithet, and in- 
stead of referring to a dictionary, appUed to 
Talleyrand, who said it meant an old sage. 
There was more truth than the Imbik statea- 

H 2 
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man meant in his dexterous and flattering trans- 
lation of what literally meant an old simpleton. 
In 1792^ when Francis succeeded his father^ 
Leopold^ in his hereditary dominions^ and soon 
after by election^ to the imperial diadem^ the 
French revolution had not yet attained the 
acme of its unparalleled atrocities ; but at the 
same time not only the German states^ but 
nearly all Europe were predisposed to advocate 
the principles of liberty, first promulgated by 
the French politicians. 

The brilliant success of the American revo- 
lution, had dazzled the most sanguine ; and 
the wise system of government adopted in, and 
so peculiarly adapted to the people, and to the 
natural condition of the Anglo-American re- 
public, had satisfied all the rational and pru- 
dent, unless it were those who possessed here- 
<litary personal rank and special privileges. 

Liberty, in truth, is so clearly the undeniable 
birthright of mankind — so evidently the natu- 
ral free gift of Heaven, that, not only all who 
have never known its blessings, but even those 
who have scarcely a hope ever to enjoy its 
possession, will, when the sacred principles 
of freedom are once advocated by a people, 
earnestly pray for the success of those who 
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^^That they hdd these truths to be aelf-e?i- 
dent ; that all men are created equal — that Aey 
are endowed by the Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights * — ^that among these are life, liberty^ 
and the pursuit of happiness — that to secure 
these rights^ governments are mstituted among 
men^ deriving their pouters from the consent of 
the governed — ^that whenever any form of go- 
vernment becomes destructive of these ends^ 
it is the right of the people to alter, or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new government 
laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its power in such forms as to them 
shall seem most likely to secure their safety 
and happiness/^ 

The Americans carried into wise execution^ 
the determination thus so rationally and so in* 
trepidly declared. The orgies and butcheries of 
the French revolutionists, were celebrated and 
perpetuated in the name of liberty and reason. 
Horrible profanation ! Had the visionaries of 
revolution been confined to France, fortunate 
would it have been for the rest of Europe ; but 

• The unfortunate Blacks are, however, denied tlie 
benefit of these blessings, and the exclusion forms a curse, 
which, if continued, will assuredly blast the American 
constitution and break up the Union. 
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who fonght, like the ^^ furious Huns*^ and ^ fiery 
Pranks/^ in days of yore, not for liberty^ but 
for plunder, rapine, and conquest.* 

Napoleon occupied the palace of Schbnbnm; 
— ^his soldiers Vienna ; — and Francis was forced 
to accept an humiliating peace from the con- 
queror. The bold effort made afterwards by 
the Austrians aYid Tyrolese, to render their 
country independent of France, was equally 
disastrous, and the carnage of several battles, 
opened the way a second time to Vienna, wher« 
anotlier peace, mortifying to Austria, was con- 
cluded ;t and from whence, a few months afiter- 
wards, the emperor's beloved daughter left him 
in sorrow to become the unwilling political 
consort {wife she could not be, while Josephine 
lived) of Napoleon. 

This, to her parents, was a grievous prostitu^ 
tion : for the time it saved, and secured tran- 

* In one of the letters in the second volume;, there 
are statements which I think will prove that the anti- 
commercial system of Austria, from its ruinous effect upon 
her revenue, has chiefly contributed to her disasters. 

f It must not be forgotten, that Andrew Hofer was at 
the same time left by Austria to the Caligula mercy of 
Bonaparte, altliough a small pension was afterwards ac- 
corded by Francis to the family of the intrepid patriot 
of Tyrol. 
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Es blickt zu die das Volk mit treuem Herzen : 
Die aber kennst dein volk, wie Kciiier wohl ; 
Du littest mit, ak es in Drang und Schmerzen 
Erkampft des Friedens heiliges symbol. 
Du betetesty ak es die Feyerkerzen 
Entziendete dem kiihn eming* nen Wohl : 
Du freutest Dich, da seine frohe Menge 
Zum vaterlichen Herrscher im Gedrange 
Hinwogte ak zu seinem Gnadenpol. 

He bad visited^ during his adversity^ most 
parts of the empire^ and was frequently present 
with the army during the war; but, for the last 
twenty years of his life, be resided constantly at 
Vienna, with the exception of spending the 
summer months at the deUcious watering-place 
of Baden, situated at the foot of the Rhaetian 
Alps, about sixteen English miles from the 
capital. His manners and usual dress were 
remarkably plain. He looked, with his thin 
face, rather spare person, Hessian boots, 
black suit, and powdered hair, not unlike a stu* 
dious country gentleman of the old school, 
especially while walking unattended at Baden 
or Schbnbrun. 

Francis had known adversity in such humi- 
liating aspects, that he was too fully schooled 
into prudence, to have become highly* elated 
with' the good fortune of his latter days. Nar 
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ties^ did not belongs as an administrator^ to the 
character of the age. Politically speakings he 
ought to have diedy before his grandmother^ 
Maria Theresa, was bom. 

The tempest of the first French revolution 
laid his judgment prostrate at the moment he 
ascended the throne ; and, from that day imtil 
the hour he signed his last superstitious will,* 
the dreaded evils of innovation influenced all 
his conclusions and all his actions. 

The last French revolution drove him to 
utter despair. — ^^ Alles ist vertoren ! Alles ist 
vertoren P^t be exclaimed, in the bitterness of 
his political despondency. 

After the reforming impulse given the empire 
by Joseph II., posterity may with reason curse 
llieir ancestors for submitting to the retrograd- 
ing rule of a self-willed despotic emperor^ in the 
person of a simple-mannered, and benevolent 
man, 

m Which directs large sums of money to the purpose 
of re-establishing the Jesuits, 
f '•AU islost! aUislostr 
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LETTER Xll. 



THE PRESENT EMPEROR. 

I HAVE already spoken of the present em- 
peror, and that, as hereditary prince, he was 
but Uttle associated with public affairs. 

The manufacturing industry of the empire 
seems to have engaged his attention at that 
period ; and, unless he has examined the sub- 
ject on sound principles, I should fear that 
a predilection may have consequently been 
formed to maintain home fabrics at the expense 
of the general national wealth. 

The object of his labours has been the form- 
ation of a museum of national productions and 
manufactures; that is, the collecting and 
arranging specimens, first , of raw materials 
from the tliree kingdoms of nature ; second^ of 
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LETTER XIII. 



SOCIETY OF THE CAPITAL. 

The state of national society ^ although so 
important to the happiness and delight of those 
who compose it, or who are admitted to it, is 
seldom characterized in the descriptions of tra- 
vellers, with a fidelity that enables us to recog- 
nise its features. 

Madame de Stael observes, ^' Germany is an 
aristocratic federation. The empire has no 
common centre of learning and imblic spirit. 
It forms no compact nation. This division of 
Germany — so fatal to its political force, is, at 
the same time, favourable to all that can excite 
genius and imagination. But, as there exists 
no capital in which the good company of all 
Germany can assemble, the spirit of society 
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mission is extremely low^ for the scoundrelly 
landlord speculates on the consumption of wine 
and eatables during the evening. In more 
cases than one^ the object is so little concealed^ 
that females are admitted gratis ; and the hand- 
bill^ which fixes the price of admission for gentle- 
men at fourpence or sixpence^ adds^ with a 
very appropriate equivoque, ^ Das Frauenzim- 
iner utfrey^ It is thus that these institutions, 
by furnishing opportunity, and inflaming the 
passions at so cheap a rate, diffilse the poison 
of licentiousness among the males of the mid- 
dle and lower orders. As to the ladies, again, 
those who aspire at being sought, instead of 
seeking, those who consider themselves as 
forming the aristocracy of their own commu- 
nity, and the Corinthian capital of prostitution, 
carefully avoid all such intercourse with their 
more vulgar sisters. In this they show a wiser 
feeling of dignity and reserve than their bet- 
ters.^^ He, however, admits that, ^^ In external 
behaviour, these lost creatures are, perhaps, 
the most decent in Europe. You run no risk 
of being even addressed, much less of being 
attacked, with the gross depravity of Covent- 
garden or the Palais Royal.'^ 

In speaking of the higher classes, Mr. Rus- 
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worthy women say, how can we prevent them 
from coming, when they pay their money ? 
But thither virtuous women do go, knowing 
perfectly well, beforehand, the sort of society 
with which they will infallibly be mixed up* 
The gentlemen do not seem to lay themselves 
under mucli restraint. I have seen noblemen 
in the presence of the court, flutter for a while 
round the more distinguished of these crea« 
tures, and then return to flutter round the 
maids of honour. It is in vain that their im- 
perial majesties are spotless in their life and 
conversation, it does not go beyond themselves; 
the public mind is vitiated through and through; 
they are surrounded by a mass of corruption, 
much too dense to be penetrated by the light 
of any single example. A wealthy foreigner, 
generally resident in Vienna, the companion of 
princes and ministers, used to drive his mis- 
tress into the Prater before the admiring and 
envious eyes of all the world. The girl had, 
what in this country would be called, the im- 
pudence to invite most of the ministers and 
corps diplomatique to a ball; and th^y had, 
what in this country would be called, the for- 
getfulness of character to go. Prince Metter* 
nich being asked by a foreign minister whether 
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presents the hardihood of mountameer charac- 
ter ; from that of Salzburg^ which the ecdesi- 
tics* (not certainly headed by the present arch- 
bishop) have made a sort of German Salisbury; 
from that of Prague^ to which the Bohemian 
aristocracy have imparted a kind of Sclavonic 
abrutissement ; from that of Venice^ to which 
still clings the shreds of its Gondola oligarchy ; 
from that of Trieste, which exhibits the brus^ 
querie of modem trade ; to that of Gratz^ which 
forms a sort of Styrian Eweter, to that of 
Brlin, which is pervaded by Moravian sim- 
plicity ; and, finally, from the society of Pesth 
or Buda, in which the frank, bold, hospitable, 
baronial feudality, loudly and fearlessly pro- 
claiming its opinions, — ^regardless of Austrian 
authority, declares itse/f the spirit of liberty, 
while it holds ten-elevenths of the whole popu- 
lation in bondage. 

The essence of these varied states of society 
centralize in Vienna. There all meet, but as 

* The present Archbishop of Salzburg, is the most 
high right reverend father in God, Prince Friederich 
John Schwartzenburg, bom in 1809, and now twenty- 
seven years old. I have heard the ladies say, that he is 
the most captivating man in all Austria. 
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yet do not melt into one common character. 
They harmonize^ it is true^ because all who 
come to Vienna, come to be happy — to agree, 
not to quarrel with the order of things. 
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LETTER XIV. 



THE ARISTOCRACY. 

Ix this empire the aristocracy, not having 
legislative or other hereditary privileges, ex- 
cept under an indirect form in Hungary, and 
under the feudal descents of Bohemia, depend 
entirely on their titles, and the majorats they 
establish to preserve their caste in society, and 
their power in the country. Before the law, 
an Austrian nobleman has no advantage what- 
ever over the shepherd who tends his flocks, 
or over the shopkeeper, of whom the princess 
or countess buys her Merino dress or Thibet 
shawl. 

The aristocratic pride, the frozen etiquette of 
the Austrian nobility, has been severely at- 
tacked, especially by the French. This accu- 
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tbose channing graces, which dazzle us far 
less at first sight, than they attract love, and 
command admiration in society. 

The aristocracy of Austria and the Imperial 
States, are many of them possessed of great 
wealth. Their property has been conserved in 
the family by descent^ and by the formation of 
majorats: but the younger branches are too 
numerous to be provided for, otherwise than 
by employment in the army, the church, and 
the civil administrations. The church, and the 
monastic institutions, must certainly be con- 
sidered as specially maintained for the support 
of poor noblemen. 
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LETTER XV. 



THE WOMEN. 

The women, or, if you please, the ladies of 
Austria, have charms and virtues of which 
the transient observer, who only views them on 
the surface of society, as on the Prater, or at 
the theatre, will form but an imperfect opinion. 

The Viennese ladies have great claims to 
personal beauty; but its style is exceedingly 
varied. Those of German or Saxon race, who 
may be said to predominate in society, are easily 
distinguished by their clear, transparent, fresh 
complexions, in which the lovely rose-colour 
advances and retires, amidst the pure lily-white, 
— ^with the quick pulsations of their exquisite 
sensibilities, — ^by their fair hair, — ^rather timid 
manner, — ^their tender voices, — and the elegance 
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LETTER XVI. 



THE SPIRIT OF CONVERSATION. 

With the exception of a few gifted indivi- 
duals, an Englishman of intelligence will find 
the first society in Vienna sadly destitute of 
that spirit in conversation which creates such 
interest and such delight in England; and a 
Frenchman will ennuyi himself to death, from 
the absence of V esprit de causer, which animates 
the salons of Paris. 

The elements of animated discussion, of in- 
teresting conversation, seem wanting in Austria. 
Politics, public affairs, the sitting of parlia- 
ment, news from abroad, literature, the peri- 
odicals, the courts of law, afford inexhaustible 
materials either for instructive or agreeable 
conversation in England and France. 

VOL. I. L 
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peated to me of the Prince de ligne^ and of that 
extraordmary period in Viennese society^ the 
Congress of 1814^ those who then excelled in 
conversation are still remembered with delight. 
The elements of speaking well, are, however, 
allowed to sleep in this capital. The aris- 
tocracy, although the least superciUons in ther 
world in their bearing towards the other classes 
of society, form a distinct caste in social inter- 
course ; and before the conversation and the 
intelligence of Vienna attains a distinguished 
scale of eminence, the nobility must draw men 
of genius and knowledge into their societj\ 
The latter, were they admitted among the aris- 
tocracy, have too much sensibility ever to be 
obtrusive; and I hope that they have too much 
pride to be servile. Whether men be of noble 
birth or not, the time is rapidly arriving, when 
superior talents, knowledge, sagacity, and 
sound judgment, will not only give a tone to 
social life, but govern the world. No power 
can arrest that of the steam-press. 
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LETTER XVII. 



THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

The middle class^ or that broad body of 
people, or demarcation of society, which lies 
between the aristocracy and the laboming class, 
forms, in Austria, the happiest and most enjoy-' 
ing portion of the inhabitants. This class, 
usually, by means of industry, independent in 
circumstances, has not only its many castes, 
but, with its material happiness, also its moral 
vexations. 

To this class belong, first, the wealthy with- 
out title, as bankers, merchants, and the prin- 
cipal manufacturers. These may be said to 
form one division of the first middle class caste. 

The clergy, or rather the curates, form a 
caste by themselves; the dignitaries of the 
church rank with the aristocracy, of whose 
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families they are usually members. Literary 
and scientific men form another division of 
the middle class. They must^ in Austria, 
be considered the most uneasy of this gene- 
rally happy section. They do not belong to 
the wealthy, and seldom, I believe, associate 
with the nobility, among whcMooi there are, 
however, some talented, literary, and scientific 
men. There is some encouragement extended 
both to literature and science ; but I must treat 
these subjects apart. Professional men, as 
lawyers and doctors, have httle chance of gr6at 
distinction; a musical composer being a far 
more eminent person than either. In the 
courts there is no pleading ; all is conducted in 
writing. In fact, with the exception of Hun- 
gary, there is no public speaking in the em- 
pire. This alone, coupled with the absence of 
poUtical controversy in the pubUc journals, 
causes a mental inertion^ which prevents even 
the feeling of emulation, much more the active 
strife which acquires celebrity. 

The corps dramatic are, as in France and 
England, confined very much to their own 
society. In England, however, an actor or 
actress of the first order, if of good moral cha* 
racter and ag;rcea]de manners, is not an excluded 
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ment, where each associates or goes with firiends 
or acquaintance of his own rank. 

Among the middle and lower classes^ dress 
is the great, and seemingly the only object of 
vanity or ambition. To this passion they sacri- 
fice even £ar more than the Parisians; and 
nothing strikes the stranger's attention so for- 
cibly, as the richly-dressed population of Vienna 
at all places of public resort. It is not the 
mode de Parisj but the Wiener mode, that the 
Modehandlerin, or fashionable dressmakers of 
Vienna, boast of as their most costly and 
sumptuous dispkys. 
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pleasurable resorts as those of Yieniuu The 
many public coffee-houses^ ball-rooms^ Lust- 
hausen (pleasure-houses)^ "vnth numerous con- 
certs^ are all open to them at very trifling 
expense. For from twelve to forty-eight kreut- 
zers^ a much less sum than each of many thou- 
sands of all ages and sexes in London pay on 
Sundays for blue ruin, the tradespeople^ high and 
low^ at Vienna, amuse themselves once a week^ 
or oftener^ at a ball or concert, and the military 
bands play to them every evening for nothing. . 
I said balls for the people — ^yes, and the regu- 
larity and good demeanour which prevails at 
these^ need not shock even the greatest prude 
that ever flaunted up the aisle of a church in 
any cathedral town from Durham to Exeter 
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LETTER XIX. 



THE PRATER. 

London has its Hyde Park, its St. Jameses 
Park, its Kensington Gardens, its Prince of all 
parks — the Regent's ; but London has neither 
a Champs Elysees nor a Prater. The London 
parks and gardens are kept to look at, if you 
please : but there you have no bands of music, 
no concerts, no booths, no ffite-days, no end- 
less attractions for old and young, — little to 
make the heart glad, less to feed even the ^^ re- 
veries of the solitary walker,'^ — something it is 
true for the publicist, who traces the sources 
whence the oil oozes, that smoothens the axles 
of the carriages that roll past him. 

What then is the Prater ? Pass from the 
eity through Rothe Thurm Thor (gate of the 
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population ; and this somewhat vulgar kind of 
superiority is not disputed by foreigners. One 
observes an entire fEunily of citizens and arti- 
sans repairing to the Prater^ at five o^clock iii 
the evenings where they partake of a rural 
luncheon, substantial as the dinners of other 
countries, and the money which they are en- 
abled to spend in this way, proves equally their 
industry and their being mildly govern^. 

^^ Later in the evening, thousands of men 
arrive, leading their wives and children by the 
hand; yet, no disorder, no quarrelling, ever 
disturbs this multitude, whose voices are only 
heard with difficulty. This silence, however, 
arises from no sadness of soul, it is the result 
of physical wellbeing, which in South Ger- 
many sooths the sensations, and in the nortli 
tranquillizes the ideas. 

^•' Suppose an equal number of Parisians as- 
sembled, and the air sparkles with their ban 
mots, pleasantries, and disputes, and never can 
a Frenchman enjoy pleasure in which his self- 
esteem does not appear in some manner.^^ 

Although probably more than half of those 
whom Madame de Stael saw, including the 
emperor, whom she says mixed in the throng 
as a simple citizen, as well as Corinne herself. 
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and Jewish costumes^ we never encounter 
b^gaiy. However attained^ all are evidently 
in possession of the material elements of hap- 
piness. 
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LETTER XIX. 



DEER FEEDING. 

I KNOW you are fond of animals^ for I hf^ve 
seen your sheep, your cows, and your horses, 
coming up to receive a few blades of grass, or 
a wisp of hay from, your hand; and, for ought I 
know, you may be a worthy member of the 
humane society, for suppressing cruelty to the 
quadrupeds which we term brutes, although, 
God knows, how much more brutal than they, 
are we bipeds. 

In the whole range of the Prater there are, 
I am told, some thousands of deer ; and among 
them are many more noble stags than those 
you delighted to see bounding over the most 
hilly ground in England. The avenues of the 
Prater audits sylvan wilds as you approach the 

H 2 
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Danube^ are our favourite walks. Lately^ the 
chestnuts have been falling thickly firom their 
husks^ and the deer, you know, are fond of 
chestnuts : as we go along, I pick up suffident 
to fill my pockets ; I stretch out my hand, with 
two or three in my palm, as we approach those 
innocent creatures. The stags, with their proud 
antleris, are shy; the does approach without 
fear, take the chestnuts from us, and then rub 
our hands with their foreheads. At the royal 
park of Nymphenburg, near Munich, there was 
a beautiful doe, that formed with us a sort of 
intimate acquaintance. Wherever we appeared 
she ran towards us. We had usually a piece 
of bread to give her, and whether we had or 
not, she followed us xmtil we reached the 
benches under a tuft of trees, close to which 
there is a house where they sell bread and beer. 
When we sat down, the doe stood before us : 
when the blue-eyed kelnerin brought us a jug 
of fine Bavarian ale and a few rolls, the doe 
was sure not to be disappointed of a share of 
the latter; and although she at first would not 
taste the beer, she soon learnt to have no dis- 
like for a share of that also. Was this instinct 
or education? — certainly the latter: and how 
difficult or impossible to define what instinct 
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ihem nuih altogether into the Danube, which 
runs down at the rate of eight to ten.miles an 
hour, and then the whole herd breasting the 
stream until they reach the opposite shore, 
firom whence, after shaking the water off, they 
fly to their feeding rendezvous. This sight, 
which I have not had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing, is described by the Austrian sports- 
men, as being, in its particular character, the 
most superb that can delight those who love 
the chase. 
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LETTER XX. 



The Dbama. — The Royal Imperial Hofburg The- 
' ATRE. — Schiller's Mart Stuart ; Macbeth ; and 
Raufach's Konradin. 

Fob the first three evenings after our arri- 
val at Vienna, the plays acted were clumsy 
representations of badly-translated French 
pieces; and however much the ephemeral 
dramas of M. Scribe and Company may please 
all the world at the minor Parisian theatres, 
never, assuredly, has false taste been more 
glaringly exhibited, than in the attempts to 
adapt the dramatic writings of French authors, 
even those of the first excellence, to the Ger- 
man theatres, in the German language. " The 
French,^' says Benjamin Constant, ^^in their 
dramas, paint only the passions, the Ger- 
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mans draw characters/'* This is critically 
true. 

Lessing^ perhaps the most spirited of aU 
German writers, — he who courageously and 
successfully criticised several of Voltaire^s tra- 
gedies, and who so humorously ridicules the 
very prince of mockers, proves, on the other 
hand, the dose affinity between the true Eng- 
lish drama and the genius of Germany. 

This is evident in SchlegePs, and Schiller's, 
and Tieck's translations of Shakspeare, which 
convey so faithfully, the spirit, meaning, and 
even idioms of the English into German, that 
posterity, if history revealed not the truth, 
might well dispute which was the original 
text. In fact, Shakspeare's English contains 
but few words that are not Saxon. 

The German language, it is true, has been 
amplified, and its prosody somewhat altered, 
since the period when the gigantic, yet coarse 
mind of Martin Luther, imparted to its con- 
struction a force and breadth, and an exphdt 
power of argumentation, unknown and imper- 
ceptible either in the writings of the monks, in 
the ballads of the minne'sitigersy or in the epic 

* Pre&ce to Wallenstein. 
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youth : this last decree will release the feeble-^ 
the overpowered creature^ from earthy to join 
its Creator in paradise. 

" For thee,^^ speaking to her nurse, " my 
faithful Hannah, gold and diamonds have no 
attraction. Thy recollection of me, will always 
remain the only gift precious to thy heart. 
Accept this kerchief, which, in the hours of my 
sadness, I have embroidered for thee, — ^which 
has been steeped in my tears, — ^with it thou 
wilt soon band over my eyes. This last duty, 
mine own Hannah only shall perform.* Mary 
then extends her hands to the other servants, 
saying, ^^ Come all — come and receive my last 
farewell.^^ 

They all approach and kiss Mary^s hand, who 
bids each an affectionate adieu. 



* O meine treue Hanna, reitzet nicht 

Der werth des goldes, nicht der Steine Pracht ; 
Dir ist das hochste Kleinod mein Gedachtniss. 
Nimm dieses Tuch ! Ich hab's mit eigner Hand 
FUr dich gestickt in meines Rummers Stunden, 
Und meine heissen Thranen eingewoben. 
Mit diesem Tuch wirst du die Augen mir verbinden. 
Wen es so weit ist— diesen letzen Dienst 
Wunsch' ich von meiner Hanna zu empfiingen. 
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Burleigh says — 

^^ I am come^ Lady Stuart, to receive your 
final requests/^ 

Mary — 
^' Thank you, my Lord/^ 

Burleigh — 
^^ It is the will of the queen that no equitable 
demand shall be denied you/^ 

Mary — 

'^ My testament contains my last requests. 
It is confided to the care of Sir Paulett, — 
I hope it will be faithfully executed/' 

Pauletfc— 
'' It wiU/' 

Mary — 

^^ As my body cannot repose in holy groimd, 
I demand that my faithful servant be allowed, 
to carry my heart to France, there to repose 
by its own. Alas ! it has always been there !^'* 

Burleigh — 
"ThatwiUbedone.^^ 

* Och ! £s war immer dort! 
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When the sheriff arrives, Mary turns to 
sooth her nurse. 

^^ Hannah ! — ^yes, it is now the hour ! There 
comes the sheriff^ to lead me hence to death. 
He must separate us ! Farewell ! farewell ?^ 

And then turning to Burleigh, she says, 

^^ I wish, sir, my faithful Hannah to attend 
me on this last walk. — My lord, do not refuse 
this consolation. — ^^ 



Burleigh — 
" I have not the power to grant it. 
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Mary — 
^^What? not accord me this weak — this 
simple wish ? Who but my nurse can perform 
these little last services for me ? It can never 
be the will of my sister to outrage in my person 
the respect due to woman.^* 

Burleigh — 

^^ My lady, no woman can ascend the scaffold 
with you. — Her cries — ^her grief— 
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Mary — 
" She shall not — I will answer for my Han- 
nali's firm spirit. My lord do not separate me 
in dying, from my nurse. Her arms received 
me on the threshold of life — let her tender 
hand from hence conduct me/^ 

Paulett— 
^^ This must be allowed/^ 

Burleigh — 
'' Be it so/' 

Mary — 
" Now^ I have nothing more to ask of this 
world.—'' 

{Kisses the crucifix.) 

" My Saviour ! — My Redeemer ! Beceive 
me. 

{Leicester comes forward.) 

^^ Tliou has kept thy word. Earl Leicester. — 
Thou didst promise thy support in delivering 
me from this prison, and now thou hast come 
to aid me." 

She concludes in tenderly forgiving lan- 
guage, and then moves on with the sheriff and 
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€tke yoTmg princes that thiey are to be pot to 
death* 

The historical materials of this drama only 
required the genius of Schiller or Lessing^ to 
work them into one of the most powerfol 
tragedies ever conceived. Many passages^ are 
drawn with great force of character^ but tfaare 
are none sustained with equal power throughout. 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, the mother^ and Konradin^ 
are the least faultless ; — and Konradin^ a young 
king, in royal robes^ with a crown on his head 
and sword in hand^ is much enfeebled in cha^ 
racter by being personified by a yoimg hand- 
some woman^ with a fine clear feminine roice^ 
although Madame Rettich is an actress of talent 
very far above mediocrity. The part of Prince 
Frederick is in itself meagre, but the insipid 
yet very pretty Mademoiselle Reichel, withers 
it. Carl La Roche, Wilhelmi, Anchiitz, and 
Dlle. Pistor, impart, however, by their force of 
acting, more efiect to their respective characters 
than the genius of the author. 
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LETTER XXL 



KARNTHNER-THOR, AND FAUBOURG 

THEATRES. 

The only theatre privileged within the walls 
besides the Hofburg, is the K. K. Hof Opern 
Theater, n'dchst dem Kdnithner-thor, or, in 
plain English, the Imperial Royal Court Openf 
Theatre, next the Corinthian-gate, commonly 
called the K. K. K'amthner-thor Theatre. 

Its arrangements, prices, and management, 
are exactly the same as at the Hofburg theatre, 
and its performances almost strictly confined 
to the opera and ballet. Its orchestra is, per- 
haps, the best in Europe. The manager and 
director of this theatre have also a passion for 
Italian and French compositions. The former, 
although far more attainable by Gei^an ears 
than the latter, are, however, never Italian^ 
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except in those parts taken by Italian singers. 
In all German operas^ the performances at this 
theatre are admirable: and Robert le Diable, 
although Meyerbeer was compelled^ in order to 
gratify Parisian vanity, to introduce much that 
is French into its music, still possesses so 
wholesome a Saxon body, that its representa- 
tion at Vienna is remarkably effective. 

At this theatre it is usual to introduce a 
forepiece {vorher)^ as a prelude to either ballet 
or opera. For instance, as an introduction to 
Semiramis, I have seen " Die Nymphe und der 
Schmetterling'^ (the Nymph and the Butterfly), 
in one act ; in which Perrot, as a butterfly, and 
Carlota Grisi,as Sylph or Psyche, bothyVesA from 
Paris, danced a pas de deux ; and the exquisite 
Angiolina Mayer, the beautiful Sebirani, and 
the pretty Cassi, as nymphs, dance an equally 
classical pas de trois. 

I have in Paris, and in various European 
capitals, been present at the most admired 
ballets. I have in this respect but little con- 
fidence in my own judgment. I look upon 
dancing rather as a sculptor would, than other- 
wise; for it is impossible for the most rapid 
whirligig of a figurante to be successfully expert 
without being graceful. 
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can pretend to. Perrot and Carlotta Grisi 
have also lately danced in this attractive boUet 

To the Spaniards in Peru^ there was also a 
prelude^ a sort of melodrame in one act from 
the French, called the ^^ Uniform and Schla- 
Jrock/' or the "Uniform and Dressing-gown^' 
a piece which had its usual week's tithe of talk 
at Paris, and then died, to be resuscitated ^ 
Vienna. Nearly all the standard Italian, and 
all German operas, with most French ballets^ 
are introduced at this theatre. 

The theatres in the Fauxbourgs are, in rela- 
tion to the two great theatres, much what 
minor theatres are to the great ones in all large 
capitals. 

National melodrames are admirably repre- 
sented, l)oth at the Leopold-stadt, and the 
Joseph-stadt theatres. The audiences, espe- 
cially at the former, are kept in perpetual 
laughter, by the talents of the actors, and the 
point or drollery of the plays. One of the 
most broad-humoured pieces that I have for 
a long time witnessed, was at the latter. The 
" Burgomaster of Zaar-dam," a melodrama, in 
which Peter the Great, as the young carpenter, 
Michaelhoff, figures T^'ith the burgomaster and 
his fair daughter. " Das K'atchen of Heilbron" 
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far more numerous than the other^ at each of 
the theatres. 

The whole play-going population of Vienna, 
is probably double that which frequent all thfe 
London theatres together; and those of the 
former being over about nine o'clock, the 
crowd which issue forth, radiate off, immedi^ 
ately after, either to the restaurateurs or t6 
their houses, to enjoy their hot suppers, and, i 
we beUeve the scandal-mongers, very generally, 
to their amorous assignations. Be this as it 
may, neither the streets at night, nor the 
theatres, ever exhibit the least appearance of that 
deplorable inmiodesty, whidh moves through 
London and aU large towns in the United 
Kingdom. 
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THE VOLKS-GARTEN. 

The au^GarteUy with its majestic avenues, 
its green, its eating-houses, its cafes, and its 
waltzing and gallopading in the open air, — ^the 
gardens and dancing-rooms of Schonbrun ; and 
the more distant and rural grounds and tempt- 
ations of Baden and Helenas Thai, are the 
resorts of pleasure and gourmandizing in sum- 
mer : the Schwartzenberg gardens, the glacis^ — 
—and the Wasser cur anstadt, the fine weather 
haunts of lovers; but the Volks-garten (the 
people^s garden) forms the attraction of all 
seasons. 

It has the Imperial palace, the Neue Burg- 
thor, and the magnificent Neuer Parade^ 
Flatze^ with its elevated promenades bounding 
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trees of the garden and new parade. The glass 
Kaffeehausj was brilliantly illuminated^ while 
the front and interior was filling fast with gaily 
dressed men, women, and children. The civic 
band had taken its place in the orchestra within 
the paviHon in front, and were tuning the 
instruments, while a Uving tide was still flowing 
through the portals of the new parade into the 
people^s garden. 

. We still continued our walk on the terrace, 
between theNeue-Thor and the Lowel Bastey, — 
at all times the most animated of the numerous 
Vienna promenades. Myriads of lamps were 
now lighted, between the city and the suburbs, 
in the parade, and in the garden. The windows 
of every house seemed also in a blaze. The 
stars t>i\dnkled, or sent forth their clear fixed 
lights. The civic band struck up a delicious 
melange from Weber, Mozart, and Haydn. Two 
superb mihtary bands had also by this time 
taken their places, one to the right, and the 
other to the left. Each of the three then re- 
lieved the other in succession. We descended 
from the terrace to the garden, and promenaded 
among the trees, while the mihtary bands played 
a splendid piece of martial music. In the in- 
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terval that succeeded^ we entered the Kaffee. 
Here^ ices, coflfee, liqueurs^ were carried forth 
by the waiters in all directions. The ices would 
be considered perfection, by the greatest epi- 
curean that firequenta Tortoni^s — the cofiiee 
excellent — the liqueurs dehcious. Grod knows 
who, or what were the classes, of both sexes, 
young and old, beautiful and ugly^ which were 
assembled. If we believe travellers, virtue is 
here as evanescent as the ices which are so 
profusely demohshed. Nothing, however^ im- 
modest in gesture, word, or look, is observed; 
and, although it is not probable that so much 
idleness and love of pleasure congregates with- 
out a great leaven of licentiousness being mixed 
up with it, ^^ want of decency,^^ at least, cannot 
be brought forward to prove that there is at the 
same time a " want of sense/* 

Propriety of demeanour is universally pre^ 
served. That much which is good and virtuous 
pervades this mixed assemblage, appears evi- 
dent, from the great proportion of mothers with 
their husbands, daughters, sons, and little chil- 
dren, who occupy so many benches, and who, 
imless it be the exception of the women engaged 
in their eternal knitting, and the sipping of 
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the fireworks were let oflF. For these displa3r8} 
Vienna has long been celebrated; and in the 
exhibition of colours^ figures, startling effects^ 
and effulgent brilliancy, those which closed 
this evening's gala at the Volks-garten^ the 
capital of Austria hath fully sustained herpyrth 
technic reputation. 

Immediately after the fireworks, the assembled 
throng departed in a crowded flood, through 
the gate to the new parade, now lighted with a 
thousand lamps, and then taking their several 
ways, separated for repose^ or for the enjoy- 
ments to which their several dispositions or 
habits may have led them. On returning to 
our hotel, a full stream was also flowing forth 
from both theatres ; yet the streets were 
strikingly tranquil. The air and amusement 
had prepared, also, our appetites for some- 
thing far more substantial than the ices and 
schwartz-kaffecy that we had partaken, during 
the evening, which we spent with a pleasure 
that we shall ever remember in the People's 
GARDEN, Vienna. 
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LETTER XXIII. 



SUNDAY AT VIENNA. 

In Christendom^ the manner in which the 4 
population^ especially of a large city^ spend 
the Sunday, forms, perhaps, the best illustra- 
tion of their education, habits, prejudices, sla- 
very of opinion, subservience to priestcraft, and 
iJie influence of legislation. 

Sunday in London is unlike the same day in 
any town in Europe. The whole metropolis 
looks as if the plague had visited its popula- 
tion — mdancholy seems to pervade all from 
east to west. It has an atmosphere of sadness^ 
which seems despair to all who have been 
brought up or Eved long on the Continent, and 
wbo are ignorant of our real virtues, as well as 
of the abominationB and vice, which closed 
doors and window-shutters conceal. 

VOL. I. P 
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Paris^ again^ is more joyous on Sunday than 
on any other day in the week. Not that the 
people rest altogether from their usual produc- 
tive labours^ but that by devoting its early 
hours to industry and profit^ and its afternoon 
and evening to gaiety^ its animation is never 
suspended. On visiting that city soon after the 
last revolution, having been for several years 
accustomed to the solemn Sabbaths of England 
and North America, the first Sunday I 
spent in the capital of France was to me 
uncommonly striking. I was almost prex)ared, 
in the orthodox charity of a true Calvinist^ 
to denounce the nation as having, in the 
course of eternal justice, drawn down upon 
it the retributive judgment of all just heaven. 
I was accompanied by an excellent, amiable, 
and intelligent Canadian gentleman — of the old 
French school in his manners — a good Catholic, 
and liberal in politics and religion — ^yet even 
he, from the force of habit, was shocked at 
seeing the Parisians at work, instead of being 
at mass 

On our walking out early in the morning, we 
had not a little diflSculty in crossing the streets, 
in consequence of the vast number of hackney 
coaches, and cabriolets, and nondescript ve^ 
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likJes, fiDed widi parties zoing to enjoy iht 
daT in tibe conntiT: and of nmncixHis loaded 
wi^gons, some with hay, some with wine casks, 
others with medley loads. The shops, cafes, 
restuinns, were all opou We wended our 
way along the Rue Fanbom^ St. Honoi^. and 
tamed into the chnrdi of the Assumption. 
Mass was perfonning; but the congregation 
consisted of only nine old women* three old 
men, seven little giiis, and four boys, with 
three deformed beggars at the doors. When we 
left the chmvh, rue St. Honore was thronged. 
We met several detachments of national guards, 
horse and foot ; also troops of the Une, sappers 
and miners, horse artillery, and several baggage 
waggons. No church bells ringing, but the 
drums were beating in all quarters. As we 
tamed down rue Castiglione, masons were at 
work on all the new buildings. We passed on 
to the Tuileries, where alterations were making 
in the palace and garden by the citizen king» 
and there also many were at work. At the 
same time a great movement of the populace 
across the Pont-Roval followed the crowd to 
the Champ de Mars. A grand review — 30,000 
line, guards and artillery. The artillery exercise 
was considered sublime, and the fusHlage brit 
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trinesi of tl^ Catholic churchy is an almost 
infallible consequence of the deceptive nature 
of many parts of her ritual, and exists as a fact 
in every country where her hierarchy is domi- 
nant, and no extraneous circumstances modify 
its corrupting influence/^ 

Without thinking that the more intelligent 
classes of the Viennese believe any of the ridi-. 
culous superstitions of the Ce^tholic faith, I 
have no hesitation in saying, they are quite as 
sincerely devout as Protestant Christians ; and, 
completely opposed as I am to the political 
constitution of the Romish church, I cannot 
but acknowledge that its influence on morals, 
produces at least, as much practical virtue as, 
and with less hypocrisy than, other denomina^ 
tions of Christianity. 
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LETTER XXIV, 



THE ENVIRONS. 

From the outer^ or police boundary, of 
Vienna, there are fourteen issues^ or gates, to 
the routes {linien) which lead to the coimtry. 
Most of these routes are picturesque and ani- 
mated. Hills, vales, woods, fields, villages, 
cattle, sheep, and other live stock, with often 
a thronged movement of carriages, waggons, 
riders, and walkers, on the road, that enliven and 
lend a pleasing interest to the landscape. Oc- 
casionally, we drive for several miles along one 
route, and then over another. 

On passing through Leopoldstadt, to the 
Tabor-linie^ so called, by its leading to the 
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North Germany, Bavaiia^ Bohemia^ Austria^ 
Moravia, and lately during an excursion by 
steam down the Danube, through Hungary, and 
in the course of my return by land (of which I 
have not yet been able, but will give you an 
accoimt), I have particularly endeavoured to 
ascertain the condition of the people, and how 
far their material prosperity or material wretch- 
edness may be attributed to the nature of the 
government, and to the spirit of religion. The 
latter has its imdoubted influence on the moral 
state, and to a certain degree on the material. 
But to government, education, and the struc- 
ture of society (as I may on a future occasion 
be more fully able to explain to you from 
examples drawn from the several states of the 
Austrian empire), must be attributed the well* 
being, or ill-conditioned state of the people in 
aU countries. 
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LETTER XXV. 



THE KAHLENBERG. 

A ride to the heights of the Kahlenberg 
would be delightful, were it only for the splendid 
view which this celebrated eminence commands. 
On the way, we pass through one of the prin- 
cipal suburbs, and when we attain the summit 
we look down upon Vienna as on an alto-relievo 
map — over the Prater and over the Danube 
branching and uniting until its magn^cent 
stream is lost in the far distant view as it flows 
into Hungary — ^hills, distant alps, woods, val- 
leys, villages, country-seats, farms, pastures, and 
cattle, spread far and wide, with a monastic 
edifice, and a church near to where we stand, 
combine to fill up the rich features of a 
splendid landscape. 
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LETTER XXVI. 



ROYAL EXILES AND ROYAL VISITERS. 

Frenchmen hare little to do with Austria. 
Few of them have visited the empire, except as 
invaders. But French princes have resorted to 
it in adversity, and sometimes in prosperity. 

The ex-royal family of France, since their 
sojourn in these dominions, have exhibited a 
spirit of restlessness, which has been far from 
agreeable to the court of Vienna. Charles X., 
who has become more uneasy in his disposi- 
tion as he advances in years, is the principal 
cause of this unsettled state of the family. His 
passion for hunting increases in the same degree ; 
and he is perpetually fancying that he shall be 
happier in some other place than that which 
he inhabits. This is often the infirmity of old 
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lofwdj women in the ir(»ld — ^the ArchdiidieaB 
Maria Theresa, of Amtna.* 

How much happier, thon^it I, might she 
be, with one of the Emperor's princely, hand- 
some, and good subjects in Morgantucker 
Ekef 

* On the 23rd of December following, this princess 
was married at Vienna, by proxy, to the King of Naples. 
Hie dowry has been great ; — the settlement ample,— and 
the iromaeau so ridi and varied, as to continue long a 
topic of admiration. Soon after the ceremony, she left 
Vienna to meet her husband at Ancona, or some nearer 
point of Italy. 
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his lands and mines to the best account that 
can be effected by well appUed skill. 

His knowledge and scientific abilities rank 
him high; but his personal character, — ^which 
exalts him more truly, and his general con- 
duct in Styria, endear him to all who know, 
or who hear of him, throughout that mountain 
region. 
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to giye you a more general view of the Danube 
navigation^ without troubling you with mono- 
tonous details of my excursion down to the 
bend below Silistria^ but confining myself rather 
to the extraordinary advantages which may be 
taken of the fiicihties afforded by this great 
river and its tributaries^ and also send you 
some further sketches of the Hungarians^ I 
must refer you to the guide books^ as I have 
all along done^ for detailed accounts of old 
churches, old castles, old paintings, and old 
towns. 
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LETTER XXX. 



THE HUNGARIANS. 

ft 

Voltaire says, ^^ The Hungarians are a 
proud, generous nation, — the scourge of its 
tyrants, and the defenders of its sovereigns/^ 
It would be very difficult to prove the truth or 
fallacy of this assertion. 

The Huns, commanded by the ^^ Scourge of 
Grod,^^ Attila, that ^^ supreme monarch of the 
barbarians,^^ plimdered, and settled in Hungary, 
and gave it a name. The Maygars came forth 
afterwards out of eastern countries, of which 
we are ignorant, further than that their lan- 
guage prove them of Uralian race. They con- 
quered Hungary, of which they are now, 
although forming a minority of the whole 
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philanthropy, in those who really hold the 
power in their hands, — ^that is, all who are not 
either in bodily or mental bondage, to raise 
Hungary to the highest state of prosperity, 
wealth, power, and happiness. 

I must also remark that the chief magnates 
of the country are by far the most liberal and 
disinterested in their views, rdative to im- 
proving both the moral and material interests 
of Hungary ; and among these. Prince Ester- 
hazy, now in England, is not only one of the 
most benevolent to his people, whether tenants 
or serfs, but the most rationally anxious to 
improve the country, and the condition of its 
inhabitants. 
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LETTER XXXI. 



HUNGARIAN FAIHS. 

The customs established for the sale and 
interchange of commodities in various parts of 
the world, are not only interesting in the 
manner in which they are conducted, but in- 
structive in regard to the causes that have 
given rise to, and that have maintained them. 

The first improvement on the early inter- 
change of commodities, was the estabUsnment 
oi fairs in Asia and Europe, for the double 
purpose of convenience and pi'otection, — con- 
veniencey in order to afford sellers and buyers 
the opportunity of repairing to certain fixea 
places for the purpose of purchasing, or dis- 
posing of, their respective commodities ; — pro- 
tectioHy inasmuch as privileges have usually. 
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LETTER XXXIL 



HUNGARIAN VASSALAGE. 

It is only by remarking the acliial condition: 
of those who form the mass of the people^ that 
we can form conclusions as to the wealthy 
power^ and good or had government of a 
country. With this yiew, we traversed our 
way back through Hungary by land. 

Although great general roads diverge from 
Festh to the various divisions of the kingdom^ 
yet those roads are in a remarkably neglected 
condition^ and must continue in that disgrace- 
fol state, imtil the lords of the land adopt 
other measures for their effectual unprovement 
than that oi the ill-^appliedy unpaid, labour of 
the serfs. .They must, in fact, follow the 
example of Austria^ where;, generally^ the 
highways are excellent. 
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not in kind^ that the middleman of an absentee 
landlord can get out of him, is compelled to 
make up that rent, be his crop good or bad, or 
whether any thing be left for himself or his wife 
and little ones to live upon. 

in other words, if a guarantee of quiel possession be not 
previously obtained — no other tenant dare enter upon it. 
This is so well understood in many parts, particularly in 
the south, tliat the landlord does not venture upon r^ 
moving a tenant, though only holding from year to year, 
so long as be pays his own rent, unless by his own con- 
sent, and even in that case the occupier uniformly sells 
his 'goodwill.' This extraordinary state of things, so 
unlike what obtains in England or any other country, 
has gone far to subvert the right of property ; it form^ 
an insuperable bar to all improvement ; and unless eiSec- 
tual measures be resorted to for its suppression, it may, 
and indeed most probably will, terminate at no distant 
period in the abolition of rent. The institution of a 
compulsory provision appears to be the only thing calcu- 
lated to overcome this great difficulty. Were it esta- 
blished, ejection from a small farm and ruin would nd 
longer be identical. The ejected cottier and his family 
would be supplied with the means of subsistence till they 
were conveyed to the colonies, or till they found some 
means o£ getting employment and subsistence at home." 
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LETTER XXXIII. 



SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE DANUBE STEAM NAVIGATION, 

The triumphs which the ingenuity and in- 
trepidity of man have achieved m overcoming 
the obstacles of nature, although they have long 
since performed what staggered all the merely 
timid prudent, and many of the adventurous 
sanguine, even as late as the first quarter of the 
present century,* are still, probably, only in 

* In 1825, when endeavouring to promote the plan so 
ardently entered into by the Knight of Kerry, Captain 
Beaufort of the admiralty, and my late excellent friend 
Nimmo (then, and until his death, civil engineer for 
Ireland), of establishing a steam navigation across the 
Atlantic, we were considered little less than impracticable 
theorists. On my contending, supported by otliers, that 
the sea between Cork and Bristol, Liverpool and Dublin, 
Calais and Dover, and the waters of lake Ontario (all 
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must result in regard to the social and political 
condition^ especially of eastern Europe^ we 
cannot but be convinced of the magnificent 
utility of an iminterrupted navigation by steam- 
boats from Ulm to Constantinople, 
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